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Psaum, xxv. 11.-—For thy 
sake, O Lord, pardon 


‘ 


fy; jor 


name's 
mire inig? - 
it ts great. 


As 


sins ; so 


David was a true penitent. 
he had committed great 
he felt sincere and godly sorrow 
forthem. In the passage before 
us, affecting 


} 


under a deep 


sense of the greatness of his iniq- 


and 


uity, he implores forgiveness of his 
offended God and Judee 


lhe argument which he uses, 
in this penitential prayer, to pre- 
vail with God to pardon his iniqui- 
ty, is worthy of our attentive and 
a rious consideration It is an ar- 
ument flowing, not from 
feelings, but from disinterested af- 
He does not beg to be 
e merely.— 


selfish 


fection. 
forgiven for his own sak 
No doubt he felt a just regard to 
his own and happiness, 
when he prayed for pardon: but 


interest 


his own interest and happiness 
were not his principal end in his 
suit for Divine favour. He had a 
higher end in view, even the glory 
of God 
which, his own welfare 
so inconsiderable in his eyes, that 
he did not think to mention it. In- 
stead of saying, ‘‘O Lord, pardon 
mine iniquity, because it lies heavy 


upon my conscience, d@stroys my 


;name, in comparison with 
appeared 


+ 


present peace, and exposes me to 


40 


future 


and endless punishment ;” 
his language is F 


‘For thy 
5 ike, ©) Lord, pard n 


nome’ s 
nine Inic uls 
ty.” His heart was filled \ ith a 
supreme regard tothe glory o 

and the honour of 
holy name A paraphra é like tl 
following, may 


bis great 


express the import 


Lord, I do 


ask thee to pardon my iniquity for 


of his words, “O 


not 
my own sake merely—because it 
exposes my soul to distressing ap- 
prehensions here, and to endless 
misery hereafter. - This is, cons 
paratively, a trifling consideration. 
My happiness is of little conse- 
quence, compared with thy glory. 
I plead for the honour of thy great 
and glorious name. Will it not be 
for thy glory to pardon my iniqui- 
ty ? Will it not display’ the rich- 
es of thy ercy to forgive such a 
vile sinner ? My iniquity is great: 
and will it not magnify the 
searchable of thy grace to 
pardon it Lord, thou knowest: 
If it will not be for thy glory, if it 
thy name; I give 
up my plea for mercy, and humbly 
accept the punishment of my. iniq- 
uity So David felt: and as he 
felt, so it may be taken for granted, 
all other true penitents feel. This, 
then, is the sentiment, which lies 
upon the face of the text : 


un- 
riches 
’ 


- 
will net honour 


A true penitent desires pardon, 
not fe r his even sake merely, but for 
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God's sake—not merely that he 
may be saved, but that Gud may 
be glorified. 

This sentiment may be illustrat- 
ed by the following observations. 

First. A true penitent laments 
his sin chiefly because it was com- 
mitted against God, and tends to 
dishonour his name. The tenden- 
cy of all sin, is to dishonour God. 
The apostle interrogates,“ hrough 
breaking of the law; dishonourest 
thou God?’ He, who commits 
sin, practically says, that God is 
not a being worthy to bé loved and 
obeyed—that his law is not good, 
and binding upon mankind—that 
the Divine government is not right- 
eous, and entitled to the respect 
and submission of rational crea- 
tures. Sin has a direct tendency 
to rob God of his glory, and to 
bring his character, law and gdv- 
ernment into centempt And on 
this account, chiefly, it is, that 
every true penitent bewails his 
sins. Thathe should have been 


80 evil and vile, as to set himself 


against the holy God, and pour 
contempt upon his great and glo- 
rious name; fills his mind with 
shame and sorrow. This, in his 
view, gives sin its aggravation, and 
renders it an evil and bitter thing. 
Hence Joseph said, “ How can I 
do this great wickedness, and sin 
against God?” And David ex- 
claimed, “Against thee, thee only 
have Isinned, and done this evil 
in thy sight.” This is godly sor- 
row for sin, such as “‘worketh re- 
pentance unto salvation.” 

But, if the true penitent is sorry 
for his sin, chiefly because it dis- 
honours God ; then it ts natural to 
conclude, that he will desire to be 
pardoned, chiefly that God’s name 
may be honoured and magnified 
As much as any one mourns for sin, 
because it dishonouts God; so 
much he will desire to repent and 
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be forgiven, that God may be glo- 
rified. 

Second. A true penitent is actu- 
ated by a higher motive, than mere 
self-interest. Every true penitent 
loves God, and delights in his law 
Love is the essence of repentance 
as well as of every other grace.—- 
But true love is disinterested.— 
‘Charity seeketh not her own.— 
Even Christ pleased not himself.’ 
The spirit of Christ, which is pos- 
sessed by every true penitent, is 
the very reverse of selfishness : it 
is self-denial. “If any man will 
come after me, said Christ, let him 
deny himself.” But if the true 
penitent is actuated, not by selfish- 
ness, but by disinterested love ; 
then he must prefer the glory of 
God and the honour of his name, 
to every other object. He will 
seek the divine glory, not only in 
his prayer for pardon, but in every 
thing else. Hisown interest, as 


well as that ofevery other creature, 


is sought only in subordination to 
the glory of God. 

But a perfectly selfish sinner may 
ask forgiveness of God, yea may 
with great earnestness and many 
tears, implore pardoning mercy 
for his own sake. Suppose a per- 
feetly selfish, or totally depraved 
sinner, to be feelingly convinced, 
that he is a creature in the hand of 
God, that he is a transgressor of 
the Divine law, and every moment 
exposed to its awful curse ; and 
suppose such a simmer brought to 
believe, that there is some hope 
that if he eriesto God, he may es- 
cape the torments of hell ; what 
may we suppose a supreme fegard 
to personal interest will prompt 
him to do? Will it not prompt 
him to cry for mercy? May not 
such a perfectly selfish sinner cry 
to God for pardon, and be very im- 
portunate and pathetic in his ad- 
dress to fie throne of grace; al- 
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though he cares not, in his heart, 
how much God is dishonoured, and 
would not be concerned, if God 
should become contemptible in the 
eyes of the universe ; if he himself 
may but escape the wrath to conie 
and gain eternal happiness. A 
supreme regard to self-interest has 
led many such sinners to cry for 
mercy. 

If, then, a true penitent is actu- 
ated by a higher motive, than sellf- 
interest, it must be, that he sues for 
pardon from a supreme regard to 
the glory of God. The language 
heart must “Por thy 
sake, O Lord, pardon mine 
iniquity.’ 

Taird. tappears from scriptural 
examples, that those are not true 
penitents, who have a supreme re- 
gard to themseives, and seek their 
own interest as_ their 
in praying for forgiveness 
raoh is an instance of a false | 
tent. He once made a show of 
pentance, and begged Moses 
Aaron to entreat the Lord for him 
But what was his motive? It was 
not the glory of the Lord God of Is- 
rael; but a desire to escape the 
judgments heaven, “ Then 
Pharaoh for Moses and 
Aaron and he said, I 
have sinned against the Lord your 
God, and against Now, 
therefore, forgive, I pray thee, my 
sin, Only this once, and entreat the 
Lord your God, that he may take 
away this death only.” ‘This false 
penitent sought forgiveness for his 
own sake, without a supreme regard 
to the name of the Lord. 

The Israelites who tempted God 
in the wilderness, and whose car- 
cases fell there, often put on the 
appearance of repentance, and en- 
treated the Lord to forgive their 
sins. But their motive was al- 
ways aregard to their own interest. 
It was only when groaning under 


of his be, 


name’ 3 


ig hesi 


ol 
called 
in haste ; 


you, 
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Egyptian bondage, or terrified by 
the billows of the Red Sea, or wast- 
ed by famine and pestilence in the 
desert, that they cried for mercy. 
They were regardlers of the glory 
of Him, whe had brought them out 
of the land of Egypt and out of the 
house of bondage, and constrained 
Aaron to make them a melden 
calf, 

Jeroboam is another instance of 
false repentance.. For his daring 
impiety, God had withered his 
hend. Then he said unto the 
man of God, ‘‘Entreat now the face 
of the Lord thy God and pray for 
me, that my hand may be restored 
me again.” He thought nothing 
of the dishonour which he had done 
the God of Israel by his sin ; and 
his only object in seeking forgive- 
deliverance from Di- 
vine judgment. The last instance 
I shall mention, is that of Simon 
the sorcerer. After the sharp re- 
buke which the apostle gave him, 
for thinking that the gift of God 
might be purchased with money, 
he said, “Pray ye to the Lord for 
me, that none of those things which 
ye have spoken, come upon me.”’ 
A desire to escape punishment was 
ihe leading motive with this impen- 
itent sinner, in seeking forgive- 
ness, 

From the above examples, re- 
corded in scripture, it appears, 
that something more is included in 
the prayer of the true penitent for 
pardon, than a desire to escape 
punisnment, for all the false peni- 
tents mentioned, had such a desire. 
A sincere and supreme regard to 
the honour of God’s great name, is 
essential to the prayer of the true 
penitent, when he implores the 
pardon of his miquity, 

Fourth. It appears from instan- 
ces of true penitents, recorded in 
scripture, that such persoms pray 
to be forgiven, that God may be 


was 


eae 
ness, 
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glorified. David is an eminent ex- 
mple. How often do we find 
such expressions as these in his 


srs, ““Osave me for thy mercy’s 


tT Ve 
sake—-Remember thou me for thy 
goodness’ sake—Arise for our help 


and redeem us, for thy merey’s 
sake—-Help us,O God of our sal- 


vation, for the glory of thy name ; 


and liver us and purge away-our 
sins, for thy name’ssake.” Daniel 


is another striking instance of a 
true penitent : and thus he prays, 
** Now, therefore, O our God, hear 
the prayer of thy servant and his 
supplications, and cause thy face 
to shine upon thy sanctuary that 1s 
alt late, for the Lord’s sake. O 
my God, incline thine ear and hear; 
open thine eyes and behold our des- 
olations and the city which is call- 
ed by thy name: for we do not 
present our supplications before 
thee for our righteousness, but for 
thy great mercies. O Lord, hear: 
© Lord forgive: O Lord, hearken 
and do ; defer not, for thine own 
sake, O my God.” 

From such instances, recorded 
in scripture for our instruction and 
imitation, it appears, that true pen- 
itents pray God for his own sake, 
and not for theirs, to grant their 
requests. ‘They desire him to par- 
don their sins and bestow the fa- 
vours asked, that he may be glo- 
rified, and not, simply or chiefly, 
that they may escape misery, or 
enjoy happiness. I] add, 

Fifth. Itis to be presumed that 
every true penitent prays to be par- 
doned for the same reason, for 
which God consistently may, and 

ctually does, pardon him. But it 
is plainly taught in scripture, that 
God pardons penitent sinners, for 
his own sake, and not for theirs— 
that his own glory, and not their 
happiness, is his greatend, in their 


forgiveness In proof of this, I 


nay first mention the word of the 
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Lord to the House of Israel by his 
prophet Ezekiel. After announc- 
ing the promise of God, that he 
would purify their hearts and par- 
don their sins, the Holy Spirit adds, 
“ Therefore, say untothe House of 
Israel, Thus saith the Lord God, | 
do not this for your sakes,”’ 
O House of Israel, but for mine 
holy name's sake. And again, 
“ Not for your sakes do I this, 
saith the Lord God; be it known 
unto you; be ashamed and con- 
founded for your own ways, O 
House of Israel.” In a similar 
style, God addresses his ancient 
people, by the prophet Isaiah, “‘ I, 
even I, am he that blotteth out thy 
transgressions for mine own sake 
Nor is this language peculiar to 
the writers of the Old ‘Testament 
It is the language of the Evangel- 
ists and Apostles, They speak 
of the forgiveness of penitent be- 
lievers, as being for Christ’s sake ; 
and of course, not for their own. 
John says, “I write unto you, lit- 
tle children, because your sins are 
forgiven you, for Ais name’s sale.” 

If, then, God’s design in pardon- 
ing the penitent, is to glorify him- 
self; doubtless, the motive, which 
excites true penitents to pray for 
pardon, is a desire that God may 
be glorified, 

Now, when it is considered, that 
a true penitent mourns for sin, be- 
cause it tends to dishonour God 
that he is actuated by a higher 
motive than self-interest, that the 
scriptures represent false penitents 
as seeking their own happiness, and 
true penitents as seeking the glory 
of God in their petitions, and that 
God represents himself as pardon- 
ing the penitent for his own sake ; 
must not every candid mind assent 
to the truth and propriety of the 
sentiment deduced from our text, 
that a true penitent desires pardon, 
not for his own sake merely, but 
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for God's sake—not merely that he 
may be saved, but that God may be 
‘ add 9 
glorified ? 


REFLECTIONS. 


1. A true penitent loves God 
more than himself. He 
himself and implores mercy, that 
God may 
happiness appears of 
when 
the Divine glory, that he scarcely 
stops to enquire whether he shall 
be happy or miserable. His thoughts 
absorbed in 


LL! » 
humbles 
be glorified. His own 
so little con- 


sequence, compared with 


~~" es 
itne ’ 


His 


are 


the ore 


goodness, and glory of God. 
heart say s, 
let the reproach 


sins bave brought 


Let God be magnifi- 
which my 

his holy 
name, be wiped off. and Jet my in- 


i. 
ea ; 


upon 


iquity be the occasion of exalting 
the riches of Divine grace.”’ 

But if the true penitent loved 
himself more than God, the motive 
of his repentance and prayer for 
pardon would be his own happiness. 
He would think 
thanof God. The language of his 
heart would be, ‘ Lord, let my 
be forgiven, let me escape endless 
punishment and be happy, whether 
thou art glorified, or not If it 
should tend much to the 
dishonour of thy name to overlook 
my iniquity ; yet I cannot be deni- 
ed my request for pardon.’ Such 
is the temper of every sinner, who 
loves himself more than God, and 


more of himself, 


sin 


ever so 


values hisown happiness more than 
the Divine glory. But the temper of 
the true penitent is just the reverse. 
Every true penitent, 
loves God more than himself, and 
values the glory of his name, more 
than his owneternal happiness. 

2. Atrue penitent will not com- 
plain, or think hard of God, for so 
ordering it in his providence, that 
he came into the world a sinner, 
and hus rendered himself so guilty 
and ill-deserving 


therefore, 


317 
It is not uncommon for those, 
whose repentance consists in a sel- 
fish fer sin, to murmur 
against God, for placing them where 
they are, and making them what 
they are. Sucha sinner will some- 
times say within himself, ‘ Why 
did God place me in this seducing 
world, when he might as easily 
have placed me in heaven with the 
angels ? Why did he bring me in- 
tothe world asinner, when he might 
as easily have made me holy, as he 
did Adam? Why did he make 
me an accountable, immortal crea- 
ture, when he knew that I should 
be a sinner, and expose my soul to 
endless misery ?’ Such complaints 
arise from selfish feelings, and are 
As 
soon as the sinner gets a hope, 
however groundless, that he shall 
escape tne righteous judgment of 
Giod, these complaints are forgot- 
ten. 

But the true penitent, as we have 
seen, loves God more than himself, 
and desires, above all things, that 
God may be glorified. Hence he 
of all God has done re- 
specting himself and others, to ad- 
vance his‘own glory. Believing 
that God hath made all things for 
himself ; yea, even the wicked for 
the day of evil,” and that ‘the wrath 
of man shall praise him, and the 
remainder of wrath he will restrain;’ 
he says, “Even so, Father, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.” 


sorrow 


direct replies against God. 


anr . 
approve ~ 


° 


3. A true penitent feels as if he 
could love and praise God forever ; 
even should he be treated accord- 
fe prays God 
to pardon him for his name’s sake. 
Ilis prayer isconditional. As much 
as he desires pardon, in itself con- 
sidered ; he does not desire it, all 
things considered, unless it will be 
for God’s glory. He prays with 
submission, or a willingness to be 
denied, if God sees it best to deny 


ing to his deserts. 
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him. His supreme desire is, that 
God woulé glorify himself; and he 
rejoices in the belief, that God ever 
has, and ever will, glorify his great 
and holy name. Those, who feel 
as if they should have reason to 
hate God, if he should not pardon 
their iniquities, are selfish crea- 
tures, possessing the ‘carnal mind, 
which is enmity against God.’ 

4. The true penitent is as wil- 
ling that God should pardon other 
sinners, as himself. The supreme 
object of his desires, is the glory 
of God. He is disposed to say, 
* Let God berglorified, whatever be- 
comes of me.’ He desires that 
God would pardon him, if he shall 
see fit, to promote his own glory. 
Hence, if God sees it to be more 
for his glory to pardon others, than 
himself; he humbly acquiesces.— 
He would have God pardon and save 
those, whom it will be most for his 
glory topardon and save. THe feels 


disposed to bless God for saving 


others, should he be lost himself. 
He values the happiness of others 
as really as his own, and as much, 
when of the same apparent worth 


while the glory and blessedness of 


the Supreme Being receive the su- 
preme affection of his heart. 

5. A true penitent may, with 
propriety, plead the greatness of his 
sins, as a reason why he should be 
pardoned. Thus David did, ‘For 
thy name’s sake, O Lord, pardon 
mine iniquity ; for it is great.’ — 
Every true penitent may reason- 
ably make the same plea. As he 
desires to be pardoned, for the sake 


of God’s name ; the greatness of 


his sins, instead of being a reason 
why he should fail of pardon, may be 
a good reason why he should obtain 
jt: for the more guilty the sinner 
is, the more do the riches of Divine 
grace shine in his forgiveness. — 
It is natural for impenitent sin- 
ners to endeavour to extenuate 
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their guilt and cover their sins’ 
lest the number and greatness of 
their iniquities should prevent their 
pardon, ‘They desire and seek to 
be forgiven for their own sakes,-- 
And if God were ‘altogether such 
an one as themselves,’ as they often 
imagine him to be ; it might favour 
their cause to concenl the number 
and aggravations of their iniquities. 
But, “he that covereth his sins, 
shall not prosper.’ The true pen- 
itent, as he has no disposition, so 
he has no need, to extenuate his 
guilt, but may freely confess the 
greatness of his iniquity, and make 
it am argument in lis petition for 
mercy. 

6. An awakened sinner may be- 
lieve, and feel, and do much, with- 
out being a true penitent. Hemay 
believe, with the fullest conviction 
that the law of God is good—tha 
he hastransgressed it—and that he 
deserves endless punishment.— 
This conviction may consist with 
hatred to the law and to Him who 
enacted it, and will be felt by all 
the finally impenitent, when “every 
mouth .shall be stopped.” Such 
conviction always precedes, but is 
not always followed by repen- 
tance. 

An awakened sinner may feel a 
bitter hatred to sin and pungent 
sorrow for it, without any true re- 
pentance. His hatred of sin may 
arise solely from its tendency to 
ruin himself ; and his sorrow for it 
may flow from his fear of punish- 
ment, and not from a sense of the 
reproach he has cast upon his 
Maker. Penitential hatred of sin 
and sorrow for it, flow from love to 
God and his law, and are peculiar 
to those, in whose “hearts the love 
of God has been shed abroad by 
the Holy Ghost.” 

An awakened sinner may cry 
mightily to God for the pardon of 
his sins, without being a true peni- 
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tent. A sence of guiltand danger their sins are forgiven of God for 
may lead one to cry to God for his name’s sake. 


mercy, while he loves sin in itself 
and neither laments that he has dis 
nor fe Is the lea 
to clorify God. 

7. There isa 


true penite 
I 


in 
honoured, 


good reason why 


te should | nara od 
nts should be pardones 


Itis not because they are sin- 
ners. than others ior this is not 
{ fact Nor is it because they 
ire deserving of ljorgiveness ; for 
their repentance is their reasonable 


service, and merits 


just so far 

their need of forgiveness. 
But, penitent stoners 

pardoned, because they 


ed to receive pardon. 
I 


nothing or tl 


it did, would 


remove 


may be 
ire quaiini- 
‘They ha 

renounced their opposition to God 
and his 


government; and hence, 


on the ground of the Atonement of 


Christ, God can pardon them, with- 
out dishonouring his character 
yea, can make their pardon re- 


dound to the everlasting gl wry of 
his name 


8. Impenitent sinners are unfit 


for pardon. hey justify them- 
selves and persist in their rebellion 
against God Should he pardon 


them, He would condemn himself 


and dishonour his law and govern- 


ment. ‘They prefer their own in- 


terest to the glory of God: His 

wy, therefore, requires their 
ondigh punishment. They have 
the spirit of the fallen angels, and 


are fit only forthe same place. 
Now, let all, who hope for the 
forgiveness of God, faithfully exam- 
ine themselves, and see whether 
they have that ged/y sorrow for sin 
which worketh repentance, or only 
that sorrow of the 
worketh death 


world, which 


Let saints moré constantly feel 
the spirit and bring forth the fruits 
of true repentance ; 
mid exhibit 


and thus have 


more evidence that 


if we never entered into an 


the 


Let sinners repent and pray for 
pardon. ‘There is no reason wh 
you should any longer refuse God 
the supreme 


hearts. 


affections 
Immediate 
ur reasonable 


“lovers of 


of your 
repentance 1s 
service. While 
you remain 


your own 
selves,’’ and withhold from God the 
glory due unto his name, you ren- 
der your salvation morally inypossi 
t But if you will @ve i your 
hearts, and sincerely ad tie 
prayer of penitent David; neither 
the number, nor the greatness of 


your iniquities, will prevent your 
turgiveness: for “the blood of Je- 
sus Christ cleanseth from all sin,’ 
and He, who is‘ mercy” 
will 


rich in 
abundantly pardon.” 
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From the Utica Christian Repository 


ON THE PRAYER OF FPAITH. 


[Continued from page 298. ] 
The different views taken of the 


, 
prayer of faith, by me 


i 


neighbour, 


and my 
appear to me 


to lead us to different 


neces- 
sarily views 


of the moral character of God 

He speaks of it as infinitely holy ; 
and so dol. And so do Armin 
ans Antinomians, Universalists, So 


cinians, Deists, Mahometans, an 
And perhaps we should aif 
too that holiness and goodness 


Jews 
acres 


arethesame. But, what is goodness’ 
Perhaps we should agree imsaying 
that the goodness of God is a dis- 
position to do that which is wisest 

.s 


vest. And perhaps we shou! 
agree that it is wisest and best for 
God to make his own glory the ob 
ject of his supreme regard. Per- 
haps | and my neighbour should 
agree thus far; and perhaps all 
that profess to believe in one God 
would do the same. 


and 


And perhaps 
fur- 


r explanations, no one would 
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ever perceive that there was any 
difference between us on the sub- 
ject. But explanations must some- 
times be made; and they need to 
be made often, to prevent mistakes. 

I believe that the glory of God 
consists in the most perfect exer- 
cise and display of all his attributes; 
and that the system of events now 
in operation, was arranged, by in- 
finite wisdom, from eternity, in the 
best manner, to accomplish that 
end. I believe that some men are 
to be saved, through Christ, that 
mercy may be exercised in them ; 
and that as many are to be thus 
saved as are necessary to the most 
perfect exercise and display of that 
divine attribute. And I believe 
that some men are to be lost, and 
treated forever according to their 
deserts, that justice may be exer- 
cised in them; and that as many 
are to be thus lost as are necessary 
to the most perfect exercise and 
display of that divine attribute. 
And | believe that the individuals 


to compose each class Were decided 


by the divine sovereignty, in such 
manner necessary to the 
most perfect exercise and display 
of that divine attribute. I suppose 
that whatever comes to pass was 
decreed from eternity, because it 
was most for the glory of God, 
in the sense explained, ‘that every 


as was 


event should come to pass just as 
it does. laving this view of the 
glory of God, and believing it 
wisest and best that God should be 
most perfectly glorified, and that 
infinite goodness requires it, and 
that it is God’s determination so 
to order all events as to secure the 
most perfect exercise and display 
ofall his perfections, I feel bound 
to pray, in all cases, with an ulti- 
mate reference to this, and witha 
supreme desire that this may be 
done, And this is the reason why 


1 fee] bound to pray for the conver- 
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sion of a sinner, as well as for ev* 
ery thing else, with submission, 
saving, if itbe for thy will, 7f it 
be for thy glory, if it seem good in 
thy sight, and the like. I have 
no means of knowing whether it is 
best that that individual sinner 
should converted or not. J] 
know not but that he may be one 


of those whom the most perfect ex- 


be 


ercise and display of the divine jus 
tice requires tohave lost. 1 know 
not, but that if [I could save him 
by my prayer (though I do not think 
I can) and should do it, I should 
find last, that beauty of the 
divine justice was by that means 
parly bid under a cl 

that his 

ing in order to its most perfect dis 
piay. I no informotion by 
which I can decide. 1 know t 

his individual happiness is hig! 
If, and that I oug 
to regard it highly, 


at 
mid, and 


nr 


destruction was want 


have 


| 
desirable in itse 
and desire 1 
earn stly, and pray for it perseve! 
ingly, and do all I can to secure it 
as jong as God allows me so to do 
But 1 know also that the 


God's justic 


glory Ol 
e is agreater good than 
the happiness of this sinne 
that I ought to regard it 
and desire. it more earnestly, and 


r, and 


more, 


choose, that if one or the other 
must be given up, it should be that 
whieh is of the least importance.— 
And here is the place for the ex- 
ercise of my faith in God. J must 
commit him into God’s hands, in 
the that Ged wil 
make that disposition of him which 
his own glory requires, and choose 
that he should. 

But it appears to me that the 
theory of my neighbour must lead 
him far away from me, 
things. 


full confidence 


5 in these 
He believes that he is 
bound to pray for the conversion of 
every sinner, believing that it goill 
be done. And this must lead him 
to take the ground which Armit 
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ans and Universalists take, with 
reyard to the will of God, and the 
glory of God. He says there is no 
need to say, in praying for spiritual 
blessings, if it be thy will, 7¢f it be 
for thy glory, and the like; but 
“we are to come bold ly to the 
throne of grace, with no reservation, 
with no hesitation, know 
the will of God on this subject 


for we 


He has expressly said, and with an 
oath, that he has no pleasure in the 
but that he 
turn from his wayand live.” The 
hrases, if it be thy will, if it be for 
glory, do, indeed, convey an 
that it 1s 
ther it may be, 
will of God, and 


death of the wicked ; 


uncertain to us, 

on the w hole, 
most for his 

glory, to save or destroy that par- 

ticular sinner. 

those phrases, is, 


His 


doubtless, be- 


cause they express such an uncer- 

and if there | 

he must be right in 
1 


tainty such un- 


certainty, 


no 
re- 
If it is uty to 
pray for the conversion of a [ 


iecting them. our « 
irtic- 
will 
be converted, then it is not duty to 
believe it is uncertain whether he 

converted or We 


will be 
] no uncertain- 


ular sinner, believing that he 


not. 
must believe there is 
ty in the ca he says, 
know the will of God on this sub- 
ject.” 
God that he has no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked, 
larations of the 
“will have all 
and that he is 


for “we 


and the dec- 
that God 
men to be saved,” 
‘not willing that 
any should perish, but that al 
should come to ré pentance,’ and 
similar passages, as a proof that he 
is right. It appears, then, that he 
puts the same construction upon 
such declarations of scripture that 
Arminians and Universalists 
Calvinists suppose that they express 
God’s regard for the good of sin- 
ners, in itse if considered, and his 
Siedt 2 


cons! rec 


i] 


apostle 


do. 


desire, in itself or 


rejection of 
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their salvation; but that they do 
not express any decision 
it is best the they 
should be saved, or whether he 
does on the whole desire it. And 
they suppose that other parts of 
scripture render it abundantly evi- 
dent that it is not best on the u hole 
that all men should be saved, and 
that God does not on the whole Je- 
sire the salvation of every man, but 
does on the whole choose not to 


whether 


on whole thai 


save all men, but to destroy some, 
This 
Uni- 


for the glory of his justice, 
distinction, Arminians 
versalists reject and ridicule, as 
which has no foundation; 
though no man lives a day without 
acting upon it, in the ordinary con- 
cerns life. My neighbour ap- 
pears to take the same ground that 
they do, with respect to this dis- 
tinction, and with respect to such 
declarations of scripture. Armin- 


and 


one 


C 
ol 


ians believe that God does, in them, 


express what they think he feels, z 


desire onthe whole for the salvation 
of every which 
dependant for its being carri 
effect, upon 
which some 


sinner ; desire is 


rato 


man’s good le il 


men withLold, and so 
Uni- 
view of 
God’s desire to save all, and believe 
that he is able to carry it into ef- 
fect, and will carry it into effect, 
and all will be saved My neigh- 
bour also believes that these 
larations furnish a sufficient war- 
rant to condemn any expressions of 
its being uncertain whether it may 
or may not be the will of God, and 
for the glory of God, to save every 
man; and thinks they furnish suf- 
ficient ground on which to pray, 

with raservation, with no 
for the conversion of 
every sinner, believing that it will 
be done; because from them “ we 
know the will of God on this sub- 
He must, therefore, I think, 


God’s desire is disappointed. 


versalists have the same 


dec- 


no 
hesitation,” 


rect 
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to be consistent, believe with Ar- 
minians and Universalists, that the 
highest glory of God requires the 
salvation of every man, and that 
if any one should be lost, there 
would be so much lost from the 
glory of God. And he must con 
demon, as utterly wrong, the Calvin- 
istic doctrine that the highest glo- 
ry of God requires that some 
should be lost, as well as some sav- 
ed. And it seems to me, that if he 
believes that the highest glory of 
God requires that every sinner 
should be saved, so that it is his 
duty to pray for it, beliewing that it 
will be done, he must believe that 
it will be done, and be a Universal- 
ist. He cannot, consistently, take 
the Arminian ground, and say that 
God is on the whole willing, but 
not able to save every sinner, and 
that his wishes are disappointed 
through the want of *‘man’s good 
leave ;” for, if he does, this is dis- 
believing that it will be done. 
And to ask God to do that which 
he doubts whether he is able to do, 
and thinks it uncertain whether he 
will do, he supposes 

anda mockery of God. 
fore, believing that God is 
abie and willing to save every 
rier, and that his greatest g re- 
quires him to do it, he must believe 
that it will be done, and be a Uni- 
versalist. I see no way for him to 
is conclusion, witheut giv- 
ing up his whole scheme. 

EF said that our different views of 
the prayer of faith appeared to me 
necessarily to lead us to different 
views of the moral character of God. 
I think the way in which they do so 
now appears. I believe the moral 
character of God, his holiness, his 
love of righteousness and hatred of 
iniquity, Cannot be supported with- 
out the exercise of his justice, the 
everlasting punishment of some sin- 
ners, according to their deserts, to 
show his everlasting disapprobation 


is unbelief, 
And there- 
both 


sin- 


lorv 


avoid t! 
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of sin: and that his goodness, 
which constitutes his moral charac- 
ter, leads him to choose, on the 
whole, that some should be lost, 
as well as some saved. But his sys- 
tem must lead him to think that the 
goodness of God requires him to 
choose on the whole thatall should 
be saved; and requires us to pray 
for it, believing that it will be 
done. If we both fellow our sys- 
tems where they appear to me inev- 
itably to lead us, we cannot, as 
you avoid being thus widely 
asunder in our views of the 
moral character of God. 

Our different views of the prayer 
of faith appear to me to lead us wide- 
ly asunder, also, in our views of the 
moral character of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. _ F suppose that his charac- 
ter, as a good man, was perfect 
without a single exception ; that, 
asa good man, he did his whole du- 
ty. Doubtless we shall both agree, 
that, if it is our duty to pray in faith 
for the conversion of every sinner, 
it was equally his duty, as a good 
man,thustopray. I believe he did 
his duty, in this respect,as well as in 
every other; and prayed for the con- 
version of every sinner with such 
faith as I think right, that is, with 
full confidence in the wisdom, pow- 
er and goodness of God, that he will 
save as many 4s it Is on the whole 
best to have saved, and destroy as 
many as it is on the whole best to 
have destroyed ; and a supreme de- 
sire that he shoulddo so. But with 
the view which my neighbour takes 
of the prayer of faith, he cannot be- 
lieve that the Lord Jesus perform- 
ed the duty of praying in faith for 
the conversion of every sinner.— 
For if he had thus prayed, accord- 
ing to his theory, every sinner 
must have been converted and sav- 
ed; which we all know was not 
the case in Christ’s day, nor since. 
He must, then, to be consistent 
with his theory, come to the conclu- 


Pea 
see, 
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sion, that the Lord Jesus Christ 
neglected this important duty, and 
is chargeable with the blood of all 
the souls that have perished in 
consequence. If my neighbour 
sees any way of avoiding this con- 
clusion, without giving up his 
ory of the prayer of faith, I wish 
he would point it out, ‘To me, th 
conclusion appears inevitable, My 
of the also 
to suppose that the 
felt right, when he 
spirit and said, I 

Father, 


the- 


view subject leads me 
Lord J 
‘rejoiced in 
thank thee, O 
Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, 
hast revealed them unto 
even so, Father; for so it seemed 
good in thy sight He re 
and gave thanks to God, for hiding 
from some, the things that pertain 
and revealing t 
ood pleas 


the 


SUS 


and 


babes 


oiced 


’ 


to salvation, hem to 


others, according to his g 
ure ; 


whole 


was best 
that it should be so, 
remain suitable 
justice forevel 
’ 
were made subjects 
My V the 
to sup; 


because it or 
that 
Ssuve- 


ome might 


jects of divine 
while others 
of divine mercy. 
snbject leads me 
was a suitable matter of rejoicing 
that these were 
the Lord Jesus 
ought to feel 


iew of 
ose this 
and thanksgiving, 
right feelings in 
Christ, and that we 
so too. tut his view ot 
ject must lead him, as I think, to 
condemn these feelings as wrong, 
both in the Lord Jesus, and in all 
others. He must think that it can- 
not be matter of rejoicing, any 
that these things are 

but must, in every 
be matter of regret 
He must think it de- 


point 


} j 
the sub- 


point of view, 

hid from any ; 
point of view, 
and sorrow. 

sirable on the whole, in every 
of view, that all should come to the 
knowledge of the truth and be sav- 
ed ; and consequently, that it was 
wrong for the Lord Jesus Christ to 


“faith lead us inevitably, 
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rejoice, and give thanks to God, for 
hiding these things from a part of 
mankind, and revealing them only 
toapart. In both these ways, our 
different views of the prayer of 
as appears 
to me, to different views of the mor- 
al character of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

And our different systems lead 
us as widely asunder in our views 
of the moral character of the in- 
spired penmen of the holy serip- 
tures, and of the moral character 
of the saintsin heaven. Whilethe 
inspired prophets and apostles lived, 
I suppose they sometimes performed 
their duty in praying for their fel- 
low men. Moses, while he lived, 
made many acceptable prayers for 
temporal blessings on the people of 
Israel; and it appears to me too 
much to believe that he never 
once made an acceptable prayer for 
their conversion and salvation.— 
Samuel did the same; Daniel did 
the same: Isaiah didthe same.— 
The other prophets I cannot be- 
lieve lived in the total neglect of 
this duty. Paul says, “my heart’s 
eee and prayer to God for Israel] 

3, that they might be saved.” So 
ro 2 ‘nt was his desire for it, that he 
‘I could wish that myself 
from Christ, for my 
iy kinsmen according to 

These prayers, I be- 
lieve, were made in faith, such faith 
as I have described, faith in the 
perfections of God, that he would 
do what was best, saving some and 
destroying others, according to his 
good pleasure. But my neighbour 
must conclude, that these holy 
prophets and apostles, whom the 
Spirit of inspiration guided into all 
truth, al ways lived in the neglect 
of the great duty of p sraying in faith 
for the conversion of the Jewish 
nation. Ifonly one of them had 


says, 
were accursed 
brethren, 1 
the flesh.” 
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in but one instance, performed this 
duty, that whole nation must, on his 
principles, have been converted and 
saved. On his principles, Moses, 
and Samuel, and Daniel, and Isai th, 


and Jeremiah, and all the prophets,” 


and Peter, and John, and Paul, aud 
all the apostles, and primitive 
Christians, must have totally neg- 
lected the great duty of praying in 
faith for the conversion of the Jew- 
ish nation. And Paul must have 
been under an awful delusion, when 
he said, ‘I take you to record this 
day that I am pure from the blood 
ofall men, for I have not shunned 
to declare unto you all the counsel 
of God.” Though he theught that 
his faithfully preaching the whole 
truth to them, had cleared him 
from their blood, he must, never- 
theless, have been chargeable with 
the blood of every one that perish- 
ed; because, if he had done his 
duty, in a single instance, of pray- 
ing in faith for their conversion, 
they would have been converted. 


[To be concluded. j 
—_— 


From the Christian Mirror. 

Mra. Cummines— | he following Die- 
sertation on Ecclesiastical Couucils was 
read a few years age before an Assecia- 
tion of Ministers. At my request the 
author gave it to me for insertion ia the 
Mirror. The subdject is one which the 
welfare of the Congregational Churches 
demands should be discussed. 


THE AUTHORITY OF ECCLESIASTICAL 
COUNCILS.——NO. I. 


How are the results of E-cclesias- 
tical Gouncils to be regarded ? 


This is a question, upon which, 


the peace, prosperity and even ex- 
istence of ‘Congregational churches 
depend; for Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cils constitute the only tribunal to 
which individual members, or par- 
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ticular churches may look, for ad- 
vice ; andto whom they may ap- 
peal for redress of grievances. It 
is a question, therefore, that de- 
mands a candid, prayerful, and 
strict investigation. 

More clearly to understand the 
subject, and to be able explicitly to 
answer the question proposed, it 
will be necessary, first, to state, 
when the results of bodies claiming 
the name of Ecclesiastical Coun- 
ceils, are not to be regarded at all 
or tobe regarded only as advice 
from a source not official. 

Nothing but the call of an eccle- 
siastical body, or of an individual 
or individuals, in connexion with 
some esclesiastical body, can regu- 
larly convene a council of the 
churches. Wise, in his Vindica- 
tion of the government of the New- 
England churches, says, “The right 
of convoking councils ecclesiasti- 
cal, is in the Churches.” The 
Cambridge Platform plainly points 
out the manner in which councils 
may be convoked. 

Any particular church may con- 
vene a council at any time, when 
in their own opinion, they need ad- 
vice, or assistance. 

An individual, or individuals, be- 
ing members of any church, may 
convene a council for the purpose 
of being organized into a distinct 
chureh with others who may de- 
sire to associate with them, provid- 

ed they first obtain permission from 
their own church. ‘Mather’ s Ratio 
Discipline, page 2d. “Men, who 
by mutual conference, have come 
to the resolution for the gathering 
of a church, obtain an allowance 
from their churches for them to 
bear a part in this action—send 
letters unto the pastors and church- 
es of the neighbouring towns, and 
request them to countenance their 
proceeding.” If such permission 
be refused, it may be considered 


linc 
com 
way 
one 
7 
vice 
So f 
tain 
that 
er bi 
chur 
mun 
and 
nor | 
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erievance, and willcome under the 
following provision, which the best 
writers huve always considered as 
implied in the Platform, viz. When 
think 


ifthe church 


an individual or individuals 


mselves aggrieved 
call 
they may regularly convene an ex- 
parte council. ‘The Platform al- 
lows of such a council only as the 
last resort; 


wes of the New-England church- 


refuse to a mutual council, 


no writer on the 


us- 


es, which | have seen, permits or 


knowledges au ex parte coun il 
ny other cree, 
Rauo Disciphne. ‘The per- 


mself to 


him to 


on aggrieved applies | 
1 by 
hurch, with humble remonstran- 


the pastor, an the 
es of the h ardships, which he ap- 
them 


And if this 


prebends upe im, desiring 
to review his case. 
doo’t obtain, then to accommodate 
him in calling a council of neigh- 
bouring churches (chosen with mu- 


the 


(ua 


satisfaction) to judge ol 
i 


ats 
if they refuse to do 


proceedings. 
it, he may do it without them.” 

2. The results of counctis, as 
such, are not binding 


when, being 
regularly convened for consulta- 
tion and advice merely, the y, as- 
sume the power of « niorcing or ex- 
ecuting their decisions. 

W hen difficulties arise in church- 
es, the Platform makes 
for convening councils for two dis- 
tinct purposes, which provision 
comes under | third 
way ofthe communion of churches 
one with another. 

The first are convened for ad 
vice, the second for admonition.- 
So far as I have been able to ob- 
tain information, it does not appear 
that more than one council has ev- 
er been convened in the N. England 
churches inthe third way of com- 
munion, that is, for admonition, 
and we are not informed when, 


nor where such council was con- 


provision 


the second an 
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vened. All others have been con- 
vened, merely for advice and 
council, and therefore could have 
no power, in a judicial way, to en- 
force their decisions. 

Indeed, it is such an established 
principle in the organization of our 
hurches, that the sole juridical 
power is vested in each individual 
church, and this right is so careful- 
ly guarded in our constitution, that 
even councils, convened in the 
third ’ commupion, to ad- 
monish offending churches, cannot 
wrest this power from them, with- 
out denying that they are gospel 
churches. Ifthe offending church 
does not voluntarily acquiesce in 
the decisions of the council, alf 
they can do, is to withdraw com- 
from it, which 1s in effect 
While the 
acknowledged as such, 
the council has no coercive power 
While any church is in existence, 
it must the full power of 
managing its own concerns. This 
power can cease only with its ex- 
istence as a church, and its exis- 
tence as a church does not 
when the council, to give effect te 
its lvice, recommends to the 
churches to withhold fellowship 

offending church, till it 

the result, and the 
churches, tn accordance with this 
advice, do withdraw from commun- 
ion with it. Ecclesiastical coun- 
cils have no other way of enforc- 
ing their decisions: and when their 
censures the 
churches composing the ceuncils, 
and churches in fellowship with 
them, ought to withdraw from the 
offending church, till it has submit- 
ted tothe censure passed. #.""—~ 
As proof that ecclesiastical 
councils have no power over indi- 
existing as such, 
further than to advise and recom- 
mend, I quote the following author 


way ol 


tiunioa 
to excommuonieate it. 


church is 


retain 


cease 


from the 
submits to 


are disregarded, 


vidual churches, 
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ities, Cam, Plat. Ch. 10. sec. 2: 
**A company of professed believers 
ecclesiastical! y confederate, as they 
are a church, subordinate church 
power under Christ, delegated to 
them by him, doth belong to them; 
as flowing from the very nature 
and essence ofachurch. It being 
natural to all bodies, and so to a 
church body, to be furnished with 
sufficient power for ils ewn pres- 
ervation and subsistence.” 

Ch. 16, sec. 4. “ It belongeth 
unto Synods and Councils to de- 
bate and determine controversies 
of faith, and cases of conscience ; 
to clear from the Word, holy di- 
rections for the holy worship of 
God and the good government of 
the churches; to bear witness 
against mal-administration, and cor- 
ruptions in doctrine, in any partic- 
ular church, and to give directions 
for the reformation thereof; but 
not to exercise church censure, in 
any way of discipline, nor any other 
act of charch authority or jurisdic- 
tion.”’ 

John Cotton’s Book of the Keys: 
** A society of the faithful bath 
within itselfa complete power of 
self-reformation, or if you will, of 
self-preservation, and may, within 
itself, manage its own choice of of- 
ficers, and censures of delinquent. 
Nevertheless, because particular 
churches may abuse their powers, 
a communion of churches in Sy- 
nods or councils is necessary ; who 
have authority to determine, de- 
clare and enjoin such things as 
may rectify the evils, which full 
under their cognizance ; but still, 
soas to leave unto the particular 
churches themselves, the formal 
acts, which are to be done pursu- 
ant to the advice of the council.” 

Mather’s Ratio Discipline : * If 
they (an ex-parte council regular- 
ly convened) find the person to 
have suffered palpable injury, they 
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endeavor to convince the church 
of it, and advise them to restore 
him.” After this, Mather sums 
up the sense of ihe New-England 
churches, with respect tothe pow- 
ev of ecclesiastical councils, in the 
following words quoted from an 
eminent author: * lhe decrees of 
councils ought not to be propound 

ed or obtruded upon the churches 
as Praetorian sayings, or as Persian 
decrees,” 

Wise’s vindication of tire govern 
ment of the New-England church- 
es, pages 49 and 61, “A gosp: 
church essentially considered as a 
body incorporated, is the subject 
of allehurch power. This is evi- 
dent from Matt, 18; 15, 20.— 
This paragraph of Holy Writ lays 
open ascheme of juridical power, in 
the subjectof it, that is the church 
From the commencement of the 
process, to the final issue in the 
execution of the obstinate and 
criminal member, all isto be as- 
cribed to the authority of the 
church. For -what business has 
one man to interrupt another 
in his csimes and unlawful pleas- 
ures, unless he has power to do it? 
p. 45. “A council has only con- 
sultative, not juridical power. A ju- 
ridical power, committed to sucha 
representative body,is both needless 
and also dangerous to the distinct 
and perfect states they derive from. 
Complete states settled upon a body 
ofimmutable and imperial laws as 
its basis, may want counsel ; but 
to create a new subject of juridical 
power is to endanger the being of 
the creators.” The Rev. Thomas 
White, in his book entitled the 
Lamentations of New-England, 
complains of a departure from this 
established principle as the cause 
of great evils. His language is, 
‘« These (the New-England churh- 
es) have reduced their church 


at 


state to great darkness, by not a! 
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tending to the rule of our consti- 
tution in councils. It 
practice of councils convened 


has been 


the 


according to the second way of 


communion in our Platform, who 
are only to hold forth light, and 
give advice, to usurp the power 
of judgment in matters of fact, as 
also the power of admonition in 


case ofoffence, which (last) is prop- 


er todo only inthe third way of 


communion in our Platform, and 
supposes that a church wants cor- 
rection for an offence,and not mere- 
ly light and counsel. Thisthing, I 
am bold to say, has been the occa- 
sion of all our anti-councils, as well 
is of the contentions and confusion 
churches have been left in, after 
all endeavours used by regular 
hurches by way of councils. Let 
yuncilsmove in their proper spl ere. 
Let them act agreeably to their na- 
ture, and the laid di 
Platform. such as are 

lled to 2 
livht, do that, : roce? 
ther. Come ito the practic 
of the third way of Communion, as 


rules 
Let 


ive advice and hok 


wh in 
the 


Liorth 


dno fur- 


Natform, and put 


! 
ly offending out 


laid down inthe I 
churches obstinate 
ofcommunion. *° 
the door for all reall; 
resettle in an orderly way in stated 
fellowship, in 

church, as though they had 
This 


nally hinder anti-councils, or coun 


y ‘ 
would open 
aggrieved to 
some neighbouring 
peen 


dismissed. rule doth eflect- 


cils against councils; of which 
there have been too many inst 
ces, to the great 

fusion of these churches. For if 
i 


aggrieved persons are allowed 


An- 
one ana aA 
reproa 1anda con- 


to 
call councils, the also has 
power and by this 
means anti-councils come upon the 
stage. 
necessary to prove 


church 


liberty, and 


Ifany thing furthe 
that, ac 


» di. ae . . 
to our Platform, coun: 
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le ¢ 
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which have been made, at different 
times, to provide, by obtaining the 
of the churches, for the 
extension of the powers of ecclesi- 
astical councils. ‘They who have 
advocated such a measure, and be- 
lieved such power in councils ex- 
pedient, never pretended it was 
vested in them by the Platform.— 
They have acknowledged it was 
not; and have thought this was a 


defect, which ought to be remie- 
died, 

It was against such an amend- 
ment, that Wise wrote, from whom 
{ have quoted The 
have been so tenacious of this prec- 
ious privilege, secured to them by 
their charter, that every attempt to 
d *prive them of it has fails d; and 
to this day, it remains an establish- 

d principle, in the government of 
churches, that 
juridical 


consent 


, } i 
enurcnes 


our ecclesiastical 


councils have no power 
over any particular church. 

3. The results of ecclesiastical 
councils are not binding when they 
recommend that which 


ry to express declaration of scrip- 


is contra- 
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In all 
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the accusationsof others, or a pro- 
pensity in ourselves to view the dark 
side of things rather than the bright 
one, or the afflicting hand of God, 
our souls may be disquieted within 
us, and in which self-examination 
may yield us peace ? Did ‘the re- 
view which Job took of his past 
life, yield no peace tohim? And 
though he was not clear when ex- 
amined by the impartial eye of 
God ; yet were all his solemn ap- 
peals respecting his integrity, the 
workings of self-righteous pride ! 
Was David puffed up, when he 
said, “Lord, I have hoped in thy 
salvation, and have thy command- 
ments 7’ Did John encourage a 
confidence in the flesh, when he 
said, “If our hearts condemn us 
not, then have we _ confidence 
towards God ”” or Peter, when he 
appealed to Christ, ‘“ Lord, thou 


knowest all things, thou knowest 
that | love thee ?” 

Iliad it been only affirmed, that 
no peace ofmind can arise from 


the recollection of what we have 
felt or done in time past, while at 
present we are unconscious of any 
thing of the kind; this had been 
true. Past experience can no 
otherwise be an evidence of grace 
tous. than as the remembrance of 
them rekindles the same sentiments 
and feelings anew. But to object 
to all peace of mind arising from a 
consciousness of having done the 
willof God, and to denominate it 
‘sonfidence in the flesh,” is re- 
pugnaant to the whole tenor of scrip- 
ture. Anprew FuLuer. 
inealitits 
PROFANATION OF THE SABBATH. 
Notwithstanding so much has 
been already said on the profana- 
tion of the Sabbath, I believe one 
evil has been overlooked : at least. 
remarks upon it have not come 
within my observation: I mean 
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the practice among certain classes, 
of standing around the doors and 


in the porches of our houses of 


public worship, before the com- 
mencement of divine’ service 
upon the Sabbath. Some, perhaps 
not having taken the subject into 
consideration, may be inclined to 
think this not worthy of notice.— 
[am wellaware that the subject, 
at first sight, does not present any 
thing extraordinary ; and I sus- 
pect has not received that degree o! 
attention which it justly demand 

But, Sir, if there be any who ar 

indifferent to the subject, I would 
ask them two simple questions 

What does the honour of God 

house demand ? What do you sup- 
pose that those, whom you sc 
standing around the sanctuary, are 
there for ? 
apportunity for intercourse with 
each other daring the week, think 
the time and place abovemention- 
ed, suitable for talking over their 
worldly concerns, making remarks 
upon those enfering into the house 
ot God, or rehearsing the news of 
the past week, and things of like 
nature. Butthisis not all: among 
these are a younger class of indi- 
viduals, treading in the same steps 
and following the same pernicious 
example. 


Persons who have no 


Neither can it be said 
that their conversation is in its na- 
ture entirely negative, neither good 
nor bad ; it is often, and, alas, too 
ofien, directly immoral. I would 
not be understood to mean, that n 

good conversation is carried on af 
such times; but I say, in general, 
and I believe almost wholly, the 
case is as] have represented. And 
isthis no evil? Is it not a direct 
violation of the ‘‘ Hallowed Day, 

and a pollution, as it were, of th 
sanctuary ? Is it not prejudicial 
to the moralsofthe young ! Does 
it not tend to make them more cal- 
lous to the claims of the Sabbath ! 
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{ would mention one circum- 
stance more. When the time for 
the commencement of the exercises 
has arrived, they “go into the house 
of the Lord,” with heart and mind 
filled with that, which they had just 
heard, and it may be, some inter- 
esting news has so completely ob- 
tained possession of their thoughts, 
as to render them totally uncon- 
scious whether they are in the 
house of God, or out of it. 

Christian’ Mirror. 


oe 


Por the Hopkinsian Magazine. 
ILLUSTRATION OF I. cor. xv. 24. 
Then cometh the end, when he shall 


have delivered up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father. 


These words of the apostle re- 
late to the Lord Jesus Christ, whom 
God hath set as King on his holy 
hill of Zion, and who shall reign, 
till he hath put all his enemies un- 
der his feet. In order to illustrate 
them, it seems necessary to show, 

I. When the kingdom of Christ 
commenced. 

JI. When it shall end. And, 

III. What will be the state of 
things, after he has delivered up 
his kingdom to the Father. 

I shall attempt to show, 

I. When the kingdom of Christ 
commenced. 

Concerning this, there is a di- 
versity of opinions. Some suppose, 
thatChrist was endowed with hisroy- 
al power and authority, before the 
creation of the world, and that he 
began his reign, at the birth of 
time. They suppose that God de- 
volved upon him the creation of 
angels and men, and gave him the 
government of heaven and earth, 
as soon as they were brought into 
being —that he gave the Jaw to Ad- 

am—formed the Mosaic laws of 
government—~and directed all the 
concerns of the Church, and of the 


a2 
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> 


world, and of the universe, before, 
as well as since, his death and res- 
urrection. But there seems to be 
no just foundation for this opinioti, 
m scripture, which represents God 
as existing in Three Persons, who 
perform three distinct offices. The 
Father is represented as Creator, 
Lawgiver, and Governor, by office ; 
the Son as Redeemer; and the 
Holy Ghost as Sanetifier. In the 
economy of the divine works, God 
is, by office, Governor, and did act- 
ually exercise this office, until He 
delegated the power of government 
to Christ. 

The question now is, When did 
the Father commit the government 
of all things into the hands of the 
Redeemer? To this I answer— 
lt was after he had died and risen 
from the dead. ‘The Father prom- 
ised to give him the reins of gov- 
ernment, as a reward of his suffer- 
ings.and death; and there would 
have been no propriety in bestow- 
ing this feward, until he had per- 
formed the work assigned him.— 
This work he finished_on the cross ; 
and the Father raised him from the 
dead, as a testimony of his having 
made complete atonement for sin. 
Now, that God promised the king- 
dom to him, as the reward for this 
work, appears from various passa- 
ges of scriptare. We find a pre- 
diction of Christ’s sufferings and 
exaltation in the second Psalm: 
“ Why do the heathen rage, and the 
people imagine a vain thing? 
The kings of the earth set them- 
selves, and the rulers take counsel 
together, against the Lord, and 
against his Anointed, saying, Let 
us break their bands asunder, and 
cast away their cords from us. Yet 
have I set my King upon my holy 
hill of Zion.” In predictions, it 
is common for God to speak of 
things future, as though they were 
present, or past. This is plainly 
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the case, in this prediction in the 
second Psalm. ‘I'he prophet speaks 
of Christ, as though he had come, 
was opposed, and had taken the 
government into his hands. But 
yet, we must suppose, that God, by 
the mouth of David, foretels what 
should take place, after the death 
and resurrection of Christ. ‘ihe 
prophet Isaiah predicts, not only 
his humiliation,.but his subsequent 
exaltation: ‘‘Whem thou shalt 
make his soul an offering for sin, 
he shall see his seed, he shall pro- 
long his days, and the pleasure of 
the Lord shall prosper in his hands. 
He shall see of the travail of his 
soul, and shall be satisfied. There- 
fore will [ divide him @ portion 
with the great, and he shall divide 
the spoil with the strong.” When 
Christ came, and read these predic- 
tions, he undoubtedly understood 
them as the promises of the Father, 
to bestow the kingdom upon him, 
as a reward for his dying in the 
room of sinners. And when we 
look into the New Testament, we 
find plain representations that the 
kingdom was bestowed upon him, 
after his. death, and as a reward 
for it. Paul says to the Ephesians, 
“The eyes of your understanding 
being enlightened, that ye may 
know what is the hope of your 
ealling, and what the riches of the 
glory of his inheritance in the 
saints, and what is the exceeding 
greatness of his power toward us 
who believe, according to the work- 
ing of his mighty power, which he 
wrought in Christ, when he raised 
him - from the dead, and set him at 
his own right hand in the heavenly 
places, far above all principality 
and power and might and domin- 
ion, and every name that is nam- 
ed, not ouly in this world, but also in 
that which is to come; and hath 
put all things under his feet, and 
given him to be head over all things 


Illustration of I. Cor. xv. 2A. 
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to the Church.” Here it is plain- 
ly intimated, that God gave the 
kingdom to Christ, immediately af- 
ter he had raised him from the 
dead. And the same apostle tells 
us, that the Father did this, to re- 
ward the Son for his humiliation 
and death: “ Let this mind be in 
you which was also in Christ Je- 
sus; who being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God; but made himself of no 
reputation, and took upon him the 
form of a servant, and was made in 
the likeness of men: And being 
found in fashion as a man, he hum- 
bled himself, and became obedi- 
ent unto death, even the death of 
the cross: Wherefore God also 
hath highly exalted him, and given 
him a name, which is above every 
name, that at the name of Jesus, 
every knee should. bow, of things 
in heaven, and things under the 


earth; and that every tongue 


should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Fa- 


ther.” Our Saviour himself seems 
to give the same account of his 
receiving the kingdom. Just he- 
fore he ascended to heaven, he 
commissioned his apostles to preach 
the gospel through the world : and 
to let them know the authority by 
which he acted, he told them— 
“ All power is given unto me, in 
heaven and in earth,’”’ that is, he 
had just received the kingdom 
from the Father. Here, then, it 
may be considered as proved, that 
the kingdom was first delegated 
to Christ at his resurrection, | 
am to show, 

IL. How long Christ will hold 
this kingdom, before he delivers it 
up to"him who gave it. He has 
had the government in his hands, 
from his resurrection to this day ; 
which is near two thousand years 
And itis to be expected, that he 
will continue to govern all, even 
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until he shall have completed the 
reat design of redemption. How 
long this will be, it is not easy to 
determine. But this, however, is 
certain, that_he will reign, until 
the end of time, or his second 
coming at the resurrection afd 
general judgment. He is made 
head over all things to the church, 
and therefore must govern until all 
the elect are gathered in, and the 
church is brought to a state of per- 
fection ; which will not be until 
the end of the world. According- 
ly the seventy-second psalm repre- 
sents his kingdam as extending 
from sea to sea, and from the river 
to the ends ofthe earth, and as 
continuing as long as the sun and 
moon shall endure. But the apos- 
tle speaks more explicitly upon 
this point, in the words before and 
following the passage under con- 
sideration. “But every man in his 
own order ; Christ the first fruits ; 
afterward they that are Christ’s at 
his coming.” Then cometh the end, 
when he shall have delivered up 
the kingdom te God, even the Fa- 
ther ; 


when he shall have put down 
all rule and all authority and power. 
For he must reign till he hath put 


all enemies under his feet.— 
The last enemy that shall be de- 
stroyed, is death. For he hath 
put all things under his feet. But 
when he saith, all things are put 
under him, it is manifest that he is 
excepted, who did put all things 
under him. And when all things 
shall be subdued unto him, Then 
shall the Son also himself be sub- 
ject unto him that put all things 
under him, that God may be all im 
all.’ According to this represen- 
tation, Christ will reign until he 
has put down all rule, authority, 
and power, which was opposed to 
him, and wntil he has put all his 
enemies under his feet, and until 
his second coming. Then, indeed, 
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he will display his supreme author- 
ity tothe highest degree. For God 
has appointed a day, in which he 
will judge the world in righteous- 
ness, and has appointed Christ to 
be the judge on that great day.— 
And when he shall have perform- 
ed this solemn and interesting work 
he will deliver up the kingdom to 
God the Father.“ How long it will 
be, before he will have prepared all 
creatures for the day of judgment ; 
and how long that day will be, the 
scripture has not very clearly ré-~ 
vealed. It is generally supposed, 
that the world will exist more than 
a thousand years longer ; and some 
suppose, three hundred and sixty 
five thousand years. It is express- 
ly promised, that Christ’s glorious 
reign on earth shall be a thousand 
years, from beginning to end.— 
And if those years are considered 
as prophetic years, that is, a day 
for a year, they will amount to the 
long period of three hundred and 
sixty-five thousand years. Bat be 
the millennium a longer or shorter 
term, it will undoubtedly reach 
nearly to the end of time, when the 
day ofjudgment will commence. 
But how long this process will last, 
we have no intimation in scrip- 
ture. If, however, we may be al- 
lowed to conjecture; from the 
preparations made for that day, and 
from the transactions which are 
then to be reviewed, we must con- 
clude, that it will continue nearly 
as long as the world will have stood. 
And whenever Christ shall have 
finished this great and last act of 
his government, he will deliver up 
the kingdom to the Father, and 
never more exercise a delegated 
power over the universe. God the 
Father will then act in his proper 
office, and Christ in his, and he 
will have no further concern in the 
universe, as Mediator, but only as 
God. [To be concluded. 
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From the Eclectic Review. 
PREACHERS AND HEARERS, 


There is a perverse taste which 
prevails in the present day, not so 
much among the readers of relig- 
ious publications, as among -the 
hearers of the gospel; and which 
many preachers seem disposed to 
gratify. This perversity, it is not 
easy to define or to characterise ; 
but in general it may be describ- 
ed as a predilection for what is 
startling and extravagunt, in oppo- 
sition to what is simple, natural 
and edifying. No attentive obser- 
ver of the religious world can have 
failed to rernark, that there are mul- 
titudes to whom the most whole- 
some instruction is distasteful, un- 
less recommended by a profusion 
of spiritual sauces and stimulants, 
In various parts of the kingdom, 
and no where more than in the 
metropolis, the superabundance of 
the supply seems to have rendered 
the hearers of the gospel capricious 
and fastidious. Turnjng away 
in disgust from the most momen- 
tous truths, exhibited in a pure 
and simple style, there are many 
who must be caught by impertinent 
anecdotes, by vulgar witticisms, 
by startling but inapposite simili- 
tudes, by abrupt and unnatural 
transitions, and by far-fetched and 
fantistic illustrations. A century 
ago, it was thought a most felici- 
tous description of good writing, 
when it was characterised as ‘natu- 
ral but not obvious ;’ but the style 
accommodated to this perverse 
taste is neither natural nor obvious. 
It is greatly to be deplored, that 
there are so many preachers who 
seem to aim at pleasing by study- 
ing to say what is calculated to sur- 
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prise and astonish, rather than to 
instruct and improve. And it is 
also devoutly to be wished, that, if 
all who attend on Christian ordi- 
nances cannot be taught to distin- 
guish that eloquence which is gen- 
uine from that which is false or 
vulgar, they would at least learn 
to give a respectful attention to 
‘sound thinking without ambition, 
and a pure style without affecta- 
tion.’ 


eae ee 


DR. SCOTT UNPOPULAR. 
Extracts from his Letters. 


“ Really my influence with the 
professors of religion in Londen, 
even with those who brought me 
hither, is very small; except as 
party is concerned with some, and 
as with others regard to the poor 
patients prevails. I believe no 
minister tn London is so unpopular. 
Others may be more unknown, or 
have a /ess name ; but none so ui 
a name, as to doctrine and preach- 
ing. No sort owns me, neither 
one or another; and those, who 
have seemed to favour me, think 
me wrong—that I carry things too 
far—or they do not know what to 
makeofme. A few very respec- 
table friends I have.” 


* As to my situation, I am very 
well satisfied with it, if I can but 
maintain my post. Iam not popu- 
lar, and have very much ceased to 
covet popularity. You may buy 
even gold too dear: and I think 
popularity is often too dear bought; 
at least I could not go to the price 
of it, if I had the talents for it.— 


But I have many respectable 
friends,” 
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From Zion’s Herald. 
SANDWICH ISLANDS, 

Last Wednesday evening, the 
Gentlemen’s Missionary Society in 
Hanover-street church and con- 
gregation held their annual meet- 
ing. A great interest was attach- 
ed to the meeting from the circam- 
stance that the Rev. Mr. Stewart, 
a missionary, who has spent more 
than two years at the Sandwich 
Islands, was present, and gave 
many interesting facts in relation 
to the former state of those Islands 
and their present improved condi- 
tion. To see a missionary, who 
has stood on pagan shores, and 
preached Jesus in a heathen lan- 
guage, is an interesting sight. He 
comes to us from the field of labour, 
and tells us truths, which indeed 
we have learned through the ordi- 
nary channels of intelligence, yet 
coming from a living witness they 
have a double interest and engage 
anew attention. Mr. Stewart's re- 
lation was an honest, an unvarnish- 
ed statement of things as they were, 
and as they now are ; it was pleas- 
ing to hear what great things God 
had done for that people, and was 
a new proof, if any proof can be 
wanting, that the gospel is most em- 
inently calculated, not only to pro- 
mote happiness, morality and pure 
devotion in a civilized nation, but 
torescue a people from the very 
lowest degradation. 

Mr. Stewart briefly remarked that 
all our reading--allour reflections, 
or the flights offancy, could give 
no adequate idea of a heathen na- 
tion. He had asked many ques- 
tions—had read much—had thought 
intensely on the character ofa peo- 
ple to whom he was about to bea 
messenger of salvation ; yet every 


pre-conceived opinion vanished 
when the first rude canoe from the 
islands drew near the vessel that 
bore the missionaries. He was 
struck with astonishment to see 
the beings which approached him, 
and almost doubted the fact that 
they belonged to the human race, 
This, his first impression, was 
deepened more and more after 
landing and seeing a throng of 
thousands standing around him— 
deformed—naked—filty and vic+ 
ious, and wholly abandoned in ev- 
ery sense of the expression. Theu 
to ascertain their moral condition, 
if the word moral might be used, 
and find them without exception 
liars, notorious thieves, cruel in the 
extreme, and under the most cruel 
bondage to their superstitious 
fears, completed the gloomy pic- 
ture of degradation. Ah, it might 
well have been asked, ifany good 
could come to such people—if there 
was power enough even in relig- 
ion, to rescue from such dreadful 
delusions. But the eye of faith 
does not look at difficulties or dis- 
couraging appearances ; it is fix- 
ed full on the promise, and on the 
face of the Lord’s Anointed. 


Some of the causes of a licen- 
tiousness among this poeple, too 
awful to be committed to the rec- 
ord of letters, were their songs and 
dances, Mr, Stewart had heard 
thousands with one voice singing a 
favourite song, which, when he 
had learned enough of the lan- 
guage to comprehend its meaning, 
was too abominable to be spoken ; 
the substance was communicated 
from missionary to missionary in 
writing—the tongue could not ut- 
ter it. ‘Bhis song was accompani- 
ed with the most obscene gestures 
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and afforded a boisterous joy to 
thousands who stood around the 
singers. Another cause was the 
universal habit of intemperance,— 
Europeans had introduced the art 
of distilling a rude sort of rum 
from a vegetable, abundant in the 
islands, and every village through- 
out the islands was soon in posses- 
sion of a distillery, and the popula- 
tion of whole districts would, at the 
same hour, be found under the in- 
fluence of the most beastly intoxi- 
cation. 

The marriage contract was not 
regarded in the least; husbands 
and wives separated, on any pre- 
tence, to meet no more, and 
their children, neglected by both 
parents, roamed they knew not 
whither, and were often found 
im other islands. The murder 
of children, under the most hor- 
rid circumstances, prevailed to 
an astonishing degree ;—two thirds 
of the whole number were suppos- 


ed to fall by the hands of their pa- 
rents before they came of age to 


support themselves. When an in- 
fant was sick,and it became trouble- 
some to the mother to take care of it, 
a hole was dug in the ground, in the 
centre of their hut, the child put in, 
and earth thrown over it, and father 
and mother would join in treading 
it to a level; while the child’s dy- 
ing struggles would heave the sods, 
The mother would then throw a 
mat on the ground, and calmly sit 
down to her dimmer over her wur- 
dered child. The aged were in- 
variably dragged out of doors when 
they became a burden, and left to 
perish in the open air, and their 
bodies were devoured by the hun- 
gry dogs. 

Incast was a.common thing 
among them. A © distinguished 
chief, who died but a few years 
since, took his own daughter for a 
wife, and after his death, she was 
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taken by his\son who succeeded 
him, and thus became the wife of 
her half brother. 

This tale is sufficiently long to 
give us some faint idea what sort of 
beings the enlarged charity of the 
present day has designed to elevate 
to the character of Christians.— 
Bless God, that such designs have 
not been in vain with these people. 
The Sabbath is now generally ob- 
served among them; drunkenness 
has ceased from the land; the 
abominable song is heard no more ; 
the whole people have learned or 
are learning to read and write; 
about eighteen thousand listen to 
the words of eternal life every Sab- 
hath, and many of the sweet chari- 
ties of life are springing uptn their 
midst, and a most wonderful change 
has taken place throughout all 
those “isles of the sea.” They 
now wait for the law of the Lord 
‘Ten or twelve have been admitted 
after along trial of their sincerity, 
to Christian church fellowship, and 
very many are now on probation, 
among whom are the highest chiefs 
in the island. 

This is but an outline of the in- 
telligence communicated by Mr 
Stewart. The effect of this com- 
munication was very great upon 
the minds ofall present, and the 
Society gave evidence of their de- 
sires to extend the blessings of the 
gospel to such poople by a subscrip- 
tion to the cause of mi 
amounting to nearly six hundred 
dollars. 

Extract of » letter from 8S. Prust, 
Esq. Bristol (England) to G. P. of New- 
York, dated November 15, 1826. 


Missions, 


“You would have been delight- 
ed at the recent Baptist Missiona- 
ry Society meeting. Good old Dr 
Marshman gave it great interest 
and Mr. Townley, of the London 
Missionary Society, with that ex- 
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cellent young nephew 
rey, Mr. Eustace Carey, sang a 
Bengalee Hymn. The London 
Missionary meeting in September 
was the most delightful we ever 
had. An excellent feeling per- 
vades all the kindred institutions ; 
no rivalry ; no jealousy; all a fam- 
ily concern. A City Mission has 
been ee here, as well as 
in London, for preaching the gos- 
mong ~* poorest of the 
in their own dwellings, heal’ 
rooms, warehouses, Ccooperages 
é&c. lending them tracts one week, 
and changing them the next; from 
all which exertions, we may hope 
for a harvest of souls to the dear 
Redeemer. I hope true religion is 
flourishing among Our con- 
gregations are large every where. 


ioious 


of Di Ca- 
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us, 
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be done. 


Seamen’s Chapels continue 
Good, great good must 
Mind the seamen, 


long neglected race.’”’—WN. 


a2 too 
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Roman Catholic Converts to 
Protestantism.—In our last, we 
made a brief extract from an Trish 
paper, stating the number of recent 
converts to Protestantism, from the 
errors of Popery, in a single town 
in Ireland. An extract from a let- 
ter on the same subject, addressed 
toa gentleman in Baltimore, dated 
Dublin, December 22, 1826, ap- 
pears in the last New-York Christ- 
ian Advocate. The writer 
siders the great evil of Ireland, 
pery, to be on the decline. 
says 


cone 
Po- 


‘I do not build 
i W 


my hopes on a 
cotiversions to Protestantism 
but there is asystem at work, 
means of schools and Bibles, which 
is silently and gradually say pping 
the very -foundations of Pope ry. 
No doubt you have heard of the 
eonversions which have taken place 
in the town of Cavan. ‘Three 
hundred and three persons, male 
and female, have renounced Pope- 
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ry in that town within the last elev- 
en weeks, The system is work- 
ing elsewhere, and there have been 
numerous conversions in othe: 
quarters; but Cavan has taken the 
lead. It received the first impulse 
from Gideon Ouseley’s preaching 
in the street. But the people were 
prepared for such a work by other 
mea A few years ago, the pro- 
prietor of the town, Lord Farnham, 
divided his estate into districts, and 
to each district he appointed a re- 
ligious young man. to carry the 
scriptures into every house, and to 
read them, or procure them a read- 
ing in every instance where it was 
practicable. This I suppose to be 
one cause why Cavan has taken 
the lead in the reformation which 
is now taking place mm many parts 
ofIreland. In every instance the 
young men appointed by Lord 
Farnham were members of the 
Methodist y- You and | 
well remember the time when it 
was very difficult to prevail on a 
Catholic to heavy the gospel. But 
glory be to God, the time has arriv- 
ed when our preaching houses are 
crowded with them, crying for mer- 
through the atoning blood of 
Jesus Christ.” 

The preceding facts are a trum- 
pet tongued comment on the Pa- 
pai imprisonment of the scriptu 
Let the word of God have but fre 
course, and it will be glorified. Let 
the light of truth only shine forth 
and Popish darkness, and its works 
must flee away. Sele orie 
unt tenebrae. 
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Society. 
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nie, fugi- 
—Philadelphian 
Female Education 
report of the Christian 
School Society, it appears, that in 
the last year the F fenele Schools 
have increased from 20 to 24, and 
the scholars from 370 to 4735.— 
The young females give evidence 
that they in tnderstand 
ing the lessons which they réad 
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B42 Ordinations and Installations. — Poetry. 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 

1826. Dec. 13. Instalied Rev. Canes 
Kwsrenr pastor of the Con. Chureh in 
Washington, Mars. Sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Knight. 

1826, Dec. 20. Installed Rev. Jaraus 
Burr over the Con, Church in Canton, 
Con. Sermon by Rev, Sylvester Burt. 

1827. Jan. 3. lostalled Rev. Enner- 
xix J. Boannm in pastor of the Con. 
Charch in Danville, Vt. Sermon by 
tev. Grant Powers. 

1827. Jan. 3. Ordained Rev. Jonw 
Topp as pastor of “the new Church” in 
Groton, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Beacher. 

1827. Jan. 3. Ordained Rev. Srrrneyn 
At.onzo Lorger as pastor of the Con. 
Church in Hampden, Me. Sermon by 
Rey. Mr. Blood. 

1827. Jan. 10. Installed Rev. Na- 
Tuan Suaw pastor of the nerth Church 
in Stockbridge, Mass. Sermon by Rev. 
Dr. Hyde. 

1827. Jan 17. Installed Rev. Jacon 
Sca es pastor of the Calvin. Con.Church 
in Henniker, N. H. 

Inetalled Rey. Mosts Wersa pastor 
of the Con. Church in Plastow, N. H.— 
Sermon by Rev. Mr, Gile. 

1827. Jan. 24. Installed Rev. C. P. 
Grosvenor pastor of the Ist Baptist 
Church in Boston, Sermon by Rev. F. 
Wayland. 
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POETRY. 


From the Connecticut Observer. 

Mr. Eprror—lIf it will meet the de- 
sign of your paper, 1 wish’ you to give 
place tothe following dines, by James 
Montgomery. 

ENGLAND. 

1 love thee—when | hear thy voice 
Bid a desponding world rejoice, 
And loud from shore to shore proclaim, 
In every tongue, Messiab’s name ; 
The name, at which, from sea to sea, 
All nations yet shall bow the knee. 


I love thee :—next to heaven above, 
Land of my fathers ! thee I love; 
And, rail thy slanderers as they will, 
“ With all thy faults, I love the” still ; 
For faults thou hast, of heinous size ; 
Repent, renounce them, ere they rise 
Io judgment: lest thine ocean-wall 
With boundless ruin round thee fall, 
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And that which was thy mightiest stay, 
Sweep all thy rocks like sand away. 


Yes, thou hast faults of heinous size, 
From which I turn with weeping eyes ; 
On these let them that hate thee dwell ; 
Yet one | spare not—one | tell— 

Tell with a whisper m thine car; 

Oh! might it wring thy heart with fear ! 

Oh! that my wevkest word might roll, 

Like heaven’s own thunder through thy 
soul ! 


There is a le in thy right hand ; 

A bribe, corrupting all the land ; 

There is withio thy gates a pest, 

—Gold, and a Babylonash vest ; 

Not hid in shame—concealing shale, 

But broad against the san display’d. 

These—tell it not ;—it must be told: 

These from the Lortray WaEets are 
sold ; 

Sold—and thy children, train’d to sin, 

Hazard both worlds, these plagues te 
win; 

Nay, thy deluded statesmen stake 

Thyself—and lose thee for their sake ! 

Lose thee! they shall not ;—He whose 
will 

Is Nature’s law, preserves thee still ; 

And while th’ uplifted bolt impends, 

One warning more his mercy sends. 


O Britatn! O my country! bring 
Forth from thy eamp the accursed thing ; 
Consign it to remorseless fire, 

Watch till the latest apark expire; 
Then cast the ashes on the wind, 
Nor leave one atom-wreck behind. 


Errata.—Page 288, Ist col. line 11 
from bottom, for of readto. P. 290, 1c. 
1. 5 from top, for confession, read confes- 
sions. 2d col. l. 16 and 17 from bottom, 
for which he who, &e. read which he, 
whgq possesses, has those, over whom he 
may exercise it, &e. P. 293, Ist col. 1. 6 
and 10 for except read accept. 

There isan error in paging the num- ; orde 
ber for January, which the reader is re- feel 
quested to pardon, and correct with the unit) 
eo Instead of 280, &c. it should be 290, : 

c. 
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